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Polish Government’s Position on Allied Recognition of the Warsaw Regime 


(Polish Telegraph Agency)—‘The Polish Government, anticipating the situation which has been brought about by de jure 
recognition of the so-called Provisional Government by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of the United States, 
has defined its political and moral position in its proclamation of June 27, 1945, to the Polish nation, in which it stated that 
the ‘Polish Government will not cease to be the lawful Government of Poland. It is the lawful Government, not because it is 
recognized by other powers, but it expresses the will of the Polish people and has been constituted in accordance with the laws of 
the Polish Republic.’ In its declaration of June 25, 1945, which has been communicated to all powers, the Polish Government 
stated: ‘The Polish Government declares that it will hand over its authority solely to a Government which has been formed on 
free Polish soil and one which reflects the will of the people as expressed in free elections.’ 

“This declaration has been completed by a solemn proclamation of June 29, 1945, by the President of the Republic of Poland, 
in which he announced—in terms similar to those used in the Government declaration—his readiness to transfer his inalienable 
and unalterable rights to his successor, only when conditions in Poland will permit free expression of the will of the nation. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, General Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, stated in his Order of the Day to 
officers and men of the Polish Armed Forces that directions contained in the solemn proclamation of the Polish President— 
quoted above—remain binding upon all Polish servicemen as orders of the Supreme Commander of the Polish Armed Forces.” 


Order of the Day by General Wladyslaw Anders, 
Commander of the Polish Second Corps in Italy 


(Polish Telegraph Agency)—‘Soldiers!—we are one of a few 
groups of the Polish nation today, that can and wish to express 
our will and it is for this reason that we must stress in word and 
action that we are faithful to our soldiers’ oath, faithful to our 
duties as citizens, to our homeland, and to the will of our fallen 
brothers-in-arms, who fought and died in the name of indepen- 
dent Poland. 

“The historical part which the Polish forces are playing abroad 
is a sting in the eye of the foe. They will try to destroy our 
armed forces. We will all be in the line of fire of their insincere 
agitation. They will call us back to Poland, a return which would 
end in a manner well-known to us. 

“I do not doubt for a single moment that the soldiers of the 
Second Corps, who know how and why Poland fights, will be 
able to resist such dangerous temptations. The future of the 
Second Corps, in the difficult times ahead, is assured. I am 
thinking, both of the means which we need to exist and of our 
further training. I am not only thinking of material goods which 
are directly linked up with us, but also of the question of the 
families of Polish soldiers in the Second Corps. 

“Whatever happens and whatever turn events may take, I per- 
sonally and all your superior officers will do all we can to keep 
our common gains. They will remain with you at their posts in 
order not to lose any of our heritage, but to increase it for the 
good of our country. 

“I want to see us all on our native soil again, for which we too 
are longing with all our hearts. But I want to see us there, not 
as slaves of force, but with flying banners as heralds of real 
freedom. 

“Tf such a return home is not possible today, we must wait in 
closed ranks for a more favorable turn of events. The change 
must take place; if not, then all the terrible sacrifices borne by 
the whole world during the last six years would be in vain. 

“It is impossible to believe that humanity has suddenly turned 
blind and does not see the mortal danger ahead.” 


—July 6, 1945. 


Order of the Day by General Klemens Rudnicki, 
Commander of the Polish First Armored Division 
in Germany 


(Polish Telegraph Agency)—“A soldier has only one life to give 
up, just as he has one word and one honor to sacrifice. 

“At this decisive moment I address you soldiers of the First 
Polish Armored Division. The great nations allied to us with 
which we shed blood in brotherhood-in-arms, on so many battle- 
fields have ceased to recognize the legal Polish Government. 


—LONDON, July 6, 1945. 


“We, soldiers, do not judge or accuse anyone, and memories of 
brotherhood and friendship with the valiant British and Amer- 
ican soldier is and will remain our common good. 

“But, we, although soldiers in these circumstances have also 
to take a clear and decisive stand. That is our own right. We 
shall remain loyal to our soldiers’ oath and remain obedient to 
the Polish President, Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. 

“We shall not abandon the thought of fighting for our ideals, 
neither shall we suppress hardship and toils to fight for a truly 
free and independent Poland. We shall wait patiently. Tasks 
of occupational division imposed on us by our superiors shall be 
fulfilled loyally and honestly by us until the end. 

“We shall return to Poland with arms in hand, to Poland which 
we have dreamed of during more than five years of continuous 
fighting, to a free and really independent Poland. 

“We shall return to wipe away the tears of our women and 
children, and to make sure that Polish law and not foreign force 
shall reign in Poland. 

“We shall never renounce the fight for freedom of Poland 
and all nations deprived of freedom, in the name of the traditional 
motto: ‘For our and for your freedom.’ ” 

一 July 6, 1945. 
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POLAND AND THE FATE OF CIVILIZATION 


by CHARLES FORBES RENE DE MONTALEMBERT 


Montalembert (1810-1870) was a French publicist, 
historian and academician whose affection for Poland 
dated from his friendship with the great Polish poet in 
exile. Adam Mickiewicz. His sense of justice was out- 
raged by the treatment accorded Poland by her enemies 
and her “allies.” 


In 1846 Austria violated the pledge she had made at 
the Congress of Vienna 31 years earlier by annexing the 
Polish Republic of Cracow—an independent state created 
by the Congress. Montalembert, then a member of the 
House of Peers, raised his voice in, protest against this 
final blow at Polish independence. Below are excerpts 
from his impassioned speech in the French Parliament. 


HERE are madmen among us who say this is the end of 

Poland; that she is doomed, that she is dead and that all 

she is doing is still struggling. Gentlemen, when Poland 
will have ceased to exist, you will become aware of that fact 
quite differently than today. When Poland will no longer exist, 
that is when her twenty million Slavs will have been incorporated 
not into Austria, nor into Prussia, for that is impossible, but into 
Russia, which can easily happen—you will see what will happen 
in Europe; the independence of the West will tremble on its 
foundations and the fate of civilization will be endangered as it 
never has been since the days of Attila. 

If Poland could cease to exist or to resist, if the class that 
preserves the national tradition could be annihilated, and efforts 
are being made to do this, do you know what would result from 
it? Russia, having an additional twenty million Slavs bound to 
her cause, twenty million men who, to ayenge themselves would 
become docile instruments of her undertakings—Russia would 
be irresistible and these millions of Poles, changed, enrolled in 
her armies, wedded so to speak, to Muscovite destinies, would, 
after having punished, after having annihilated Germany, come 
up to the Rhine to shake the West. It is then that you would 
rediscover that vanguard which, as has been said, turned around 
in 1830 against the corps de bataille; you would find it ready to 
pay you, on Russia’s behalf, the price for the abandoned state 
in which you left it. 

I hope that this will not be a prophecy, but in the face of 
everything that is happening in the bosom of the Slavic race, it 
is impossible and it would be folly not to open our eyes. This 
revolution is not yet consummated, it is far I hope from being 
realized, but it would become an actuality the day Poland ceased 
to resist. 

Up to now, Poland has not ceased resisting; even in the grip 
of her agony, this nation acts as a curb on barbarism and as a 
boulevard for Western Europe. Do you know where we find 
the guarantee for which a well-intentioned, as I would like to 
believe, but a very narrowly conceived diplomacy looked in the 
Congress of Vienna? In the perpetual anguish and revolts of 
Poland. The day she becomes resigned to her fate, when she 
agrees to serve as an instrument for the power who oppresses 
her, you will see things you do not suspect and which will be for 
you both a lesson and a punishment. 


Christ and the Pharisees, painting by Jacek Malczewski (1908). In 
Polish art, the figure of Christ often symbolizes martyred Poland, while 
the sly Pharisees represent her deceitful enemies. 


Che Prayer of The Pilgrim 

Lord God Aimighty! The children of a warlike nation 
lift up to Thee their unarmed hands from the various 
ends of the earth. They call to Thee from the depths of 
the mines of Siberia and from the snows of Kamchatka, 
from the plains of Algeria, and from France, a stranger 
land. But in our Fatherland in Poland, faithful to Thee, 
they may not call upon Thee! And our old men, our 
women, and our children pray to Thee in secret, by 
thoughts and tears. God of the Jagiellos! God of the 
Sobieskis! God of the Kosciuszkos! Have mercy on our 
Fatherland, and on us. Grant us again to pray to Thee 
according to the custom of our fathers, on the field of 
battle with our weapons in our hands, before an altar 
made of drums and cannon, under a baldachin made 
of our eagles and standards; and grant our kinsfolk to 
pray to Thee in the churches of our cities and of our 
villages, and our children on our graves. Nevertheless 

not our will, but Thine, be done. Amen. 
—From THE BOOKS OF THE POLISH NATION AND OF 


THE POLISH PILGRIMS (1832) by Adam Mickiewicz. 
{translated by Dorothea Prall Radin) 


ARCHITECTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


by PROF. WACLAW LEDNICKI, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


on its moral significance and on its real aims and goals 

that have demanded such a high price from humanity. 
The question is a poignant one for every thoughtful mind, 
but it becomes even more so when it is answered for us 
by one who deliberately without hesitation or fear, chose the 
road he knew would end in sacrifice and death. An eloquent 
answer to this question, one expressed in simple words was 
given by a young Polish soldier, Jerzy Spitzer of the Amer- 
ican 17th Airborne Division who died in Germany on 
April 6, 1945. 

When the war broke out in Poland he volunteered, but was 
told to wait until the registration of 17-year-olds was an- 
nounced. On September 4, 1939, with his parents and 10- 
year-old brother, he left his native city of Cracow. After 
undergoing the perils and horrors of German bombs and 
machine guns, they reached Wino, and in 
December of that same year, Stockholm, 
Sweden. In April, 1941, they arrived in 
America. 

The same unusual qualities in sports, 
scholarship and character which this excep- 
tionally gifted boy had shown from his 
earliest years in Poland, distinguished him 
throughout his years as a student at the 
University of California. Affection for his 
personality was as generously given as was 
admiration for his brilliance. After two 
years and three months of university work, 
he graduated with honors in science. It is 
significant of his character that this Polish 
boy refused an academic offer of research 
in war chemistry, which would have given 
military deferment, in order to enlist as a 
paratrooper in the army of his adopted 
country. It is significant of his idealism 
that in all his years of exile, and in the fury 
and weariness of battle, he should carry in 
his heart the words of the great Polish 
poet, Adam Mickiewicz. The latter’s “Ode 
to Youth” became a part of this Jewish : 
boy’s testament of faith, courage and ideal- Hi 
ism which found expression in a beautiful : 
and prophetic letter written, shortly before 
his death, to his father and mother and 
younger brother. (I give an English trans- 
lation of the letter; the excerpts from Mickiewicz are trans- 
lated by Marjorie Peacock.) 


Ton: end of the war in Europe brings deep reflections 


“My beloved Parents and Rysiek: 


“God has watched over us and I believe He always will. 
I believe that whatever He does is for the best, even if at 
the time we don’t realize it. During our journey we had 
many proofs of this-—that what seemed to be a misfortune 
at the time, always turned out right in the end. 


“I am not afraid of anything and I don't worry about my- 
self. I am fighting and working for my ideals and I believe 
that God will help me. My ideal is that all people are indi- 
viduals and should be treated as such, regardless of their 
origin, understanding of God, or appearance. That is my 
faith, ideal and religion, and the goal of my life is to do 
whatever I can to spread that faith among people so that 
all will finally recognize that truth, and be drawn together 
as citizens of the world, and live in friendship, in peace, with 
goodwill and brotherhood toward all, so that these ideals 


The late Private Jerzy S. Spitzer of the 
United States Airborne Forces. 


might become realities in the lives, thoughts and actions of 
men, 

“The battle against the Germans is only one part of the 
battle against Fascism, against hatred between peoples, 
against evil in human hearts and minds. And if we don’t 
win this part of the battle, the whole struggle will be lost for 
centuries ... I believe that God will help and bless me so that 
I shall be able to do much good, but remember that: 


“He too knows joy and gladness, he who fell, 
If his prone body at their feet 
Aided his friends to mount Fame’s citadel . . . 


“Young friends+ together heed my call! 
The aims of all are in the joy of all. 
Strong in our unity, mad yet discreet .. . 


“Together, friends, fear not its towering 

wall! 

Though steep and slippery the path. 

Though spineless hatred bar the gate, 

Let strength meet strength and wrath meet 
wrath, 

And let us learn while young to spurn the 
weakling's hate . . . 


“Arise! United stand! With chains of 
harmony 
Let us encircle the vast world. 
Our thoughts into one mighty focus 
hurled, 
Our spirits unified, yet free... 


“Numb, icy hearts are rent by love’s decree, 

And lifeless, blind beliefs that dim the 
light. 

Hail, hail, thou dawn of man’s new liberty ! 

Salvation’s sunrise will disperse the night! 


“T have a strong faith in God, in my 
own powers, and in the belief that good- 
ness will triumph among men, and that the 
world will be good, and life. a wonderful, 
true and real dream. Believe in this and 
work to hasten its realization. Remember 
this, Rysiek, remember our parents and our friends. 


“The length of life and happiness does not depend on the 
amount of time spent on earth, but on how much good and 
happiness one has brought into the lives of other people; and 
on how true one has remained to one’s self and to that in 
which one sincerely believes. I believe in the equality of all 
men before God, and I believe that brotherhogd and good 
will to all men must triumph in the world. 


“T greet you and kiss you affectionately, 
Jerzyk 


These deeply-moving words brought to us on a thin fragment 
of paper from the turmoil of the battlefield. become a com- 
mand for each of us to apply in his own life the deep belief 
of all those who, like Jerzy Spitzer, gave their lives in 
sacrifice in the belief, that they were not victims of a mad 
catastrophe, but that they were architects of a better world. 


MEMORIAL TO AMERICANS OF POLISH 
ORIGIN WHO FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


HE contri- 
| bution to 
the ranks of 
the United States 
Armed Forces by 
soldiers of Polish- 
American origin 
during the present 
war has been one 
of the greatest 
made by any one 
national group. To 
honor one small 
segment of these 
Polish - American 
heroes, the United 
Societies of South 
Brooklyn, New 
York, recently 
erected an Honor 
Roll Memorial at 
263 Prospect Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
on which are in- | 
scribed the names |. 
of the 2,500 Polish- 
Americans from 
that community 
serving their country. 

The ceremony was preceded by a parade led by Raymond 
Skowronski and composed of various American Legion 
Posts. Polish Army Veterans. Ladies Auxiliaries, the Polish 
unit of the American Red Cross, members of municipal 
organizations and children from parochial schools. 

Mr. Paul Nurkiewicz opened the ceremonies with a speech 
of welcome in which he named Mr. W. Tomaszewski master 
of ceremonies. After the invocation by Father W. Flaszkow- 
ski, the Memorial was unveiled by Mr. Robert Jagocki and 
Mr. Anthony Nikiel. It was blessed by the Very Reverend 
Boleslaw Puchalski. Corporal Czesniewicz and Seaman 
Palka raised the Stars and Stripes on the Memorial's flag 
mast. 

Pointing out to the audience that the Memorial was a 
symbol of the community’s feelings for its soldiers, Mr. 
Tomaszewski paid the highest tribute to the Chairman of the 
Building Committee, Mr. Ignatius Nurkiewicz, whose un- 
flagging energy and enthusiasm were mainly responsible for 
the Memorial. 

“With pride in our hearts.” Mr. Nurkiewicz replied, “we 
give you this Memorial, as thanks to our soldiers fighting 
for democracy and freedom.” In the name of the Committee, 
Mr. Nurkiewicz turned the Memorial over to the United 
Polish Societies. Mrs. Helen Markowska accepted the Me- 
morial from Mr. Nurkiewicz in the name of the Societies, 
thanking Mr. Nurkiewicz and his brothers, Paul and Michael, 
for their great part in making the Memorial possible. Mrs. 
Markowska then presented 16 gold stars to bereaved Polish 
mothers of the community. 

Following the official acceptance of the Memorial, the New 
York Secretary of State. the Hon. Thomas J. Curran, spoke 
in the name of the Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of 
New York, reading a letter sent by Governor Dewey to Mr. 
Ignatius Nurkiewicz, Chairman of the Honor Roll Commit- 
tee. The text of the letter follows: 


Honor Roll Memorial for United States Servicemen of Polish origin from South Brooklyn, New York. 


“Dear Mr. Nurkiewics: 

“I am happy to send warm greetings to all New York 
men and women present at the unveiling of the monument, 
erected next door to the Polish Community Center, in honor 
of two thousand five hundred Polish-Americans of South 
Brooklyn now serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

“The Polish people have a magnificent heritage of valor 
and independence. Time and again, throughout their history, 
they have fought and died, without flinching, in behalf of 
their nation and for freedom. 

“Americans of Polish origin have splendidly upheld the 
traditions of both the Polish and American people. Their 
record on the field of battle is a brilliant chapter of American 
history. Their kinsfolk on the home front have given un- 
stintingly of their services in support of the armies on the 
battlefronts. 

“I join you in saluting the two thousand five hundred sol- 
diers of Polish kinship who have gone out from South 
Brooklyn to fight for us. When they return they will see 
that we of New York are leaving nothing undone to guar- 
antee that their valor and their sacrifices will be appreciated 
and that as veterans they will meet the treatment they have 
so richly earned. e 

‘With kindest regards, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Tuomas E. DEWEY.” 


„The Hon. Sylwin Strakacz, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Consul General of Poland in New York, declared that the 
eyes of all Poles are turned toward the United States, the 
symbol of freedom and justice. Minister Strakacz added that 
as far as the freedom and independence of Poland was con- 
cerned, the hopes of all Polish-Americans had not yet been 
realized. Minister Strakacz concluded by paying homage to 
the soldiers of Polish-American origin in the United States 
Armed Forces and to their parents. 


(Please turn to fage 11) 
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writers and crusaders for the rights of their fellow- 

workers, laid foundations in the middle decades of the 
19th century for what may rightly be called a regional Polish 
literature in Silesia. The elder, Jozef Lompa, will always 
be associated in the memory of his compatriots with the year 
1848. His successor, Karol Miarka, also a village teacher, 
will go down in history as the defender of his people’s faith 
and speech in the Kulturkampf. 

Long before Miarka laid down his pen other men were in 
line to assist him. Among these we shall study three, the 
blacksmith poet, Juliusz Ligon, the parish priest, Father 
Bonczyk, and his somewhat younger colleague, Father Dam- 
roth. Finally, we shall look at the work of one other poet, the 
junior by a full generation who did indeed die young, but 
not until he had seen a part at least of his hopes realized— 
Jan N. Jaron. 


"Tone men, both of the humblest origins, both prose 


HỆ 

Most modest among the four ewas the artisan, Ligon. He 
was born just before Miarka, but outlived him, From a home 
that was one of the more conscientious kind, he went on to 
school, where the teacher did indeed keep the rules about 
teaching in German, but had the sense to use his native Polish 
where necessary to explain things to beginners. Then came 
the army, in which Ligon won prizes for marksmanship and 
the foundry in which he became a master-smith—his life work. 
As a grown man he went through the exciting experiences 
of 1848, and saw the new freedom extended during the years 
that followed. Already he was writing simple ditties for the 
Polish press, already he was active in local self-improvement 
efforts. He soon became a marked man among his fellows: a 
matter of no small importance in the days of reaction that 
soon set in under Bismarck. Books were his hobby, the spread 
of reading and thinking among his fellows his major aim in 
life. In 1881 he wrote to a Poznan paper these words :一 

“Polish literature in Silesia differs from the writings of the 
other parts of what was Poland in that it is singly and wholly 
a folk literature.” 

He goes on to say that whereas elsewhere the initiative to 
write has come from the educated classes, here both those 
who write and those who read belong to the workers— 
whether in town or country. Not once but a dozen times he 
brought this out, whether in verse or prose, in speaking to 
his people. 

For a man without a high-school education Ligon pos- 
sessed unusual qualities of nind and spirit. He read widely, 
borrowing books he could not buy; and in both languages. 

3ut the inner urge of his being was rather of the heart than 
of the mind: his love for everything Polish. The story was 
told for decades how he had received into his home two 
refugees from the insurgent troopers of 1863, who had es- 
caped over the frontier, and harbored them; and how, when 
the exiles sang their national hymns Ligon would stand by 
the big stove with his small son in his arms, and weep tears 
of mingled sorrow and joy. 

A few years later he welcomed the leadership of Miarka, 
when the latter took up newspaper work for good, and with 
the help of Father Bonczyk founded the “Casino,” a social 
and literary club in Bytom (Beuthen). By the side of 
Miarka, Ligon, too, began to provide sketches and little 
plays for amateur theatricals: The Good Son, The Convert, 
The Prison, The Orphan, and such like. Not only this, but he 
wrote songs to liven the somewhat somber plays of Miarka 
himself, providing not only words, but the melodies as well. 
In 1874 he passed through a serious illness, and a few years 


*Condensed from The Slavonic Review, Volume XIV, 1936, 
London. 


Reverend Norbert Bonczyk. Painting by Czeslaw Kuryatto. 


later a worse trial followed. For his activities as a Polish 
patriot he was to suffer as Miarka did; he lost his job, and 
was even sent to prison. Yet he refused to give up his con- 
victions. All the time he was writing, now verses, now 
articles for the press or for the much read Alimanachs, or even 
for private publishing. As the year 1883 drew near he set 
about writing a longer work on the expedition of King Jan 
Sobieski to relieve Vienna 200 years before, The completion 
of this brought him great pleasure, and no small fame. Recog-* 
nition had come to him: the privilege of representing his 
people at larger Polish gatherings in Poznan, and of reciting 
his poems before distinguished audiences there, and the 
homage of the student group at the University of Breslau 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. But to the end 
his greatest satisfaction was that others were carrying on the 
good work. 
1 

Of these the best known was Father Bonczyk. Rightly 

called “the Homer of Silesia,” he became in a special way 
the poet of the Kulturkampf. Born in Miechowice, near 
3ytom, his first charge was that of curate in Piekary. From 
Piekary he was called to the large parish of Bytom just before 
the struggle began (in 1870) that was to make Miarka 
famous. In this growing city in the heart of Big Industry, 
Bonczyk was to serve as a faithful shepherd of souls for a 
quarter of a century. 

He met his first challenge in characteristic fashion. Seeing 
whither the attack of the Prussian State on the church was 
likely to lead, he seized on a tale by a Rhinelander, Bolanden, 
called Our Father's God Lives Still, and published a Polish 
version of it with the help of a Bytom bookseller. The tale 
set forth the attitude of the faithful towards the efforts of the 
two Napoleons to brush aside the Christian faith in the west; 
and it fitted the situation exactly. Of course there was trouble 


J. 
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at once with the police, and the young priest went to prison 
for two months, Any of his colleagues found with the Daas 
were punished by fines. But the needed protest had been 
made. s : 

Already as a student Bonezyk had won recognition for his 
Polish versions of Schiller’s poems. He loved lyric verse, and 
was clever at writing it; but his name was to be made, and 
for all time, rather in the field of epics. He gave his nation 
two, one in 1879, the other seven years later. The theme ot 
the former was the village life he had known as a boy, and 
centered in particular around a significant event. namely, the 
removal of the old, beloved, timber parish church, m order 
to make room for a new and larger one. Its atmosphere, 
then, was one of the march of progress, the fact of social 
change, and all that this was bound to mean for people whose 
lives for generations had floated on an even keel, and to 
whom stability was a dogma. Such a theme gave the nee 
a fine opportunity to set before the reader a Sitfengematac 
of his time: a series of canvases, larger or smaller. of the life 
of individuals or groups. Theresare eight cantos, with about 
5.000 lines in all. They reflect like a photographic plate the 
lights and shadows of the now passing 
order, One is at once reminded of the 
vaster epic of Mickiewicz; the meter of 
which the Silesian poet borrowed for his 
own use. ， 

As if at a play we see before us 1m turn the 
last Mass said in the Old House of Prayer. 
the conference of the village folk in the 
nearby school-room, the midnight watching 
in the cemetery where graves have been 
opened that have to be moved to make 
room for the larger church; then the mov- 
ing itself. further, a wedding scene, and 
finally, the assembly of all the parishioners 
with their priest in the midst. We hear 
the anecdotes that are passed on such oc- 
casions, we see the living figures, and are 
told much about the dead. The poet knew 
it all, and he has reproduced it faithfully. 
Charming bits of description, whether of 
the scene or of some who took part 1n it. 
are interjected wherever the narrative per- 
mits. It is a mine of raw materials for the 
cultural historian, yet all set in the simplest 
form. 

In the year that Bismarck launched the 
second phase of his attack on Polish inter- 
ests in Prussia, Bonczyk’s second epic ap- 
peared—this time in Breslau. The title was 
St. Anne's Mount, and its theme is the last 
Indulgence Festival before the May-laws 
of Falk (in 1873) changed the whole face 
of things for the Church. The personal 
note is introduced when we learn that the 
last of the hermits, a member of a famous 
Silesian family, is about to die. The high- 
water mark of the epic is the scene at High 
Mass, when the beloved Father Stabik is 
preaching. Needless to say, the atmosphere 
was electric: : 

“My flock, what treasure m your hearts 

you cherish! 

Yet, at a despots hand you're like to 

see it perish.” 
Bonezyk had lived through the whole 
drama. had seen as a boy the hopes i ssoci 


Church in Piekary where King Jan Sobieski 
prayed before rescuing Vienna from the 
Turks in 1683. 
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ated with the year 1848. 
knew the promise of the 
fine lead given by the Ger- 
man Father Bogedain, and 
the victories won in later 
years by Karol Miarka; 
but now it was all to be 
undone. St. Anne's Mount 
is truly the epic of the 
Kulturkampf, a struggle 
that was still religious, per- 
haps social in part; but 
was, thirty years later, to 


become openly nationaı 
and political. 
IH 


Jozef Lompa died in 
poverty in 1863. A warm 
tribute was paid to his 
memory by a theological 
student in Breslau, a cer- 


Juliusz Ligon. Upper Silesian poet. 


tain Damroth, who had grown up im the 
open countryside where Lompa taught so 
long. Young Damroth was popular among 
his fellows, and not the least for his songs. 
which were often sung at student gather- 
ings. A sheaf of them saw the hght in 
pamphlet form in 1867, published in Forun 
as A Wreath from Upper Silesia, Already 
the poet used his pen-name Czeslaw Lu- 
binski. 

The ’sixties were trying years for all 
Polish hearts. As it happened, this boy 
from the Oderland had a good reason for 
being nearer to what went on than most of 
his colleagues; who at best talked with the 
destitute refugees that escaped over the 
frontier from time to time. He had an 
uncle in Kielce, who was canon of the 
cathedral there, and he spent with him a 
good part of his vacations. This interesting 
town is within short distance of the massif 
central of Poland, the Holy Cross hills, a 
district of much natural beauty, and full of 
historic associations. Young Damroth made 
many excursions, and so came pretty close 
to the common people, as well as getting 
to know many combatants in the insurrec- 
tion. Many lyrics took shape in these times, 
some of them of unusual beauty. 

As a result of these experiences Dam- 
reth was now more than a Silesian patriot, 
he belonged to the whole Polish nation 
and its homeland, and the nation and its 
homeland belonged to him. This was a 
step in advance of those who went before 
him; did it mean that he was any the less 
a lover of his own province? We shall see. 

Ordained a priest, he served first in 
Opole, as curate; but after a few months 
he was moved to a post in the Teachers’ 
Training School in Pilchowice. At bottom 
he was a teacher rather than a preacher. 
Already he had betrayed historical mterests 
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Announcement of special exhibit of Polish paintings at The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 
LOAN exhibition of Polish paintings, assembled from 
museums and private collections, was on view during 
the entire month of June at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Sponsored by the Friends of Polish Art, the show was 
arranged by Boleslaw Mastai, who will be remembered as di- 
rector of the exhibition of Nineteenth Century Polish Paint- 


Wolf Hunt 


ing which took place at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
“March, 1944, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Polish Government 
Information Center. 

There could have been no fitter 
site for this exhibition than 
Detroit, whose metropolitan area 
counts a Polish-American colony 
of approximately 250,000—rank- 
ing second in this respect to Chi- 
cago only. 

The task of acquainting the 
American_puplic with the essen- 
tial traits of the Polish aesthetic 
heritage was well started by the 
Metropolitan Museum exhibit— 
which presented a comprehensive 
picture of the achievements of 
nineteenth century Polish artists 
—and was, on general lines, 
rounded out by the Detroit show. 
In subject matter a chronological 
continuation of the New York 
show, the Detroit exhibition took 
up where the preceding one left 
off and guided us through the 
works of the modern Polish 
schools and of contemporary Po- 
lish artists living in this country, 
down to the vigorous group of 
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Collection 
By Juliusz Kossak 


Prof. Tadeusz Zielinski 


Three Peasant Heads 
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Lent by the Dayton Art Institute 
By Boleslaw Cybis 


American artists of Polish pa- ` 


rentage. 

There was no repetition of any 
painting displayed at the Metro- 
politan Museum among the 95 
canvases, by 59 different artists, 
which comprised the Detroit 
show. But several of the artists 
represented last year have again 
been included—the reason for 
this being that they represent the 
all-important transition from the 
nineteenth century to the modern 
school. Painters like J. Brandt. 
J. Chelmonski or A. W. Kowal- 
ski, are pioneers who stand some- 
what in the same relation to 
Polish art, as Courbet stands to 
French art. 

Polish art is—very unjustly— 
little known in this country and 
more exhibitions of the sort will 
be needed before we become suf- 
ficiently familiar with the Polish 
artistic idiom to be able to appre- 
ciate it fully. Because of Poland’s 
unhappy territorial status before 
World War I, the works of her 
most outstanding artists were la- 
belled with one or another of 
three different nationalities. We 
have become accustomed to iden- 
tify the works of Polish artists 
with the school from which they 
received their teaching. Thus, we 
usually classify the output of 
nineteenth century Polish artists 
as belonging to Munich, while we 
give credit to Paris and the 
French Impressionist Movement 
for the brilliant achievements of 
the modern Polish school. Con- 
fronted by works in which we 
can trace easily recognizable in- 
fluences, we are likely to over- 
look the elusive original flavor. 
Personality, artistic or individual, 
is more easily felt than analyzed. 

The main currents that have 
run through the history of Polish 
art during the last 50 years have 
been helpfully traced for us in a 
scholarly Introduction to the 
exhibition catalogue by the direc- 
tor of the show. Reviewing at 
first the nineteenth century Mu- 
nich-influenced school, Mr. Mas- 
tai explains how alien were the 


Lent by the Carnegie Institute 
By Olga Boznanska 


Woman in Blue 


Munich doctrines to the temperamentally impetuous and 
color-loving Poles. “But,” he concludes, “with the end of 
the nineteenth century . . . the clarion call of French Im- 
pressionism sounds . . , and Polish artists are swift to answer 
the call.” 

Most important figure behind the Impressionist movement 
in Poland was Jan Stanislawski. “Stanislawski had a vision 
that was purely his own, strange, simple and poetic . . . Lover 
of his flat Ukrainian land, (he) knew how to capture its very 
soul. The swells of the steppes undulate endlessly to the 
illimitable sky of poignant azure, and the burning light 
makes of a white-washed, straw-roofed house a strident pat- 
tern-of light and shadows in snow white and purple brown, 
startling like a scream in the hushed quiet of the surround- 
ings. Bold as it seems at first, the art of Stanislawski— 
chastely shorn of all picturesque and anecdotic contents—is 
an aristocratic art. in the best meaning of the expression, of 
subtle, unassuming sensitiveness not likely to appeal to a 
crowd, least of all the public of the Nineties. Yet, at the 
1890 Salon de Mars there were connoisseurs judicious 
enough even then to notice the modest landscapes of this 
obscure Polish painter—lost though they were among the 
heavy, gilt-edged productions in favor at this time—and to 
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POLISH PAINTINGS EXHIBITION 
(Continued from page 9) 
predict for Stanislawski a great future.” 

Pupils and followers of Stanislawski reached great 
heights of artistic achievement—among them a wo- 
man, Olga Boznanska whose fluid. somewhat 
Carriere-like style, has little in common with that of 
her contemporaries Berthe Morisot and Mary Cassat. 
She was represented at the Detroit Show by two in- 
teresting portraits : “Woman in Black” and “Woman 
in Blue.” both imbued with penetrating psychology. 

Stefan Filipkiewicz, the brilliant pupil of Stanis- 
lawski. had a vision somewhat more Cezannesque 
than his master’s, as is well brought out in his mas- 
terful study on display: “The Trees.” 

Wojciech Kossak’s “Passing Through the Vil- 
lage,” executed in his usual swift, brilliant style, 
forms an interesting contrast to his father’s “Wolf 
Hunt.” The two paintings are 'alnost exactly sim- 
ilar in general composition and it cannot be denied 
that. however different the two techniques, they are 
amazingly kindred in spirit. 

Among the contemporary Polish artists, Tade 
Styka was outstandingly represented by his portrait 
of Prof. Zielinski: a noble, patriarchal figure of an 
old scholar, painted with true mastery. 

The early twenties saw the rise in Poland of dif- 
ferent schools composed of younger artists, rebelling 
in turn against their elders’ theories. The road they 
were taking was a somewhat dangerous one, lean- 
ing alarmingly close to stylization. In the case of 
E. Zak. this simplification of forms led to a dreamy, 
unreal, subtly decorative art. On the contrary, B. 
Cybis turns toward Polish peasantry and delights 


Passing through the Village 
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Stefan Czarniecki Collecticn 


By Wojciech Kossak 


Lent by the Albright Art Gallery 
By Eugeniusz Zak 


in the intricate details of the cos- 
tumes, in contrast to the plain 
homeliness of the features which 
he renders with truly noble mass- 
iveness. 

‘There were numerous indepen- 
dent artists in Poland, besides the 
official followers of the main 
schools. Among these none was 
more keenly aware of the artistic 
trends then crossing Europe 
than J. Pankiewicz. whose closest 
affinity was with Vuillard and 
Bonnard. His fine self-portrait 
on view in the recent exhibition 
dates from the earlier period, 
when he felt quite strongly the 
ascendant of Cézanne. 

American artists of Polish de- 
scent formed an important sec- 
tion of the show. Among the 12 
artists included we noted the 
names of Jozef Bakos, represent- 
ed by a view of the Santa Fe 

(Please turn to page 11) 


POLISH PAINTINGS EXHIBITION AT THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Continued from page 10) 


Canyon lent by the Whitney Museum of Art; Ru- 
dolph Pen, whose gouaches of Mexico and Central 
America executed during his travels on a Ryerson 
fellowship are now on view at Carroll Carstairs; 
Sigmund Kozlow, fresh and promising young talent, 
winner of a Pulitzer prize; and Stanley J. Twardo- 
wicz, youngest of all exhibitors and winner of the 
Lou R. Maxen Prize at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
in 1943, whose works display spontaneous strength 
controlled with sure taste. 

In the words of Dr. A. M. Jozefczyk, Executive 
Chairman of the Friends of Polish Art, in his 
Preface to the exhibition catalogue: “It is a natu- 
ral wish for any American to long to know more 
about the culture of his forefathers—of whatever 


nationality they may have been—and. having discov- 
ered it, to cherish it more particularly, as his very 


own, But it is then his duty to contribute what is 
best of this heritage to the great common heritage 
of all Americans. Such is the purpose of this ex- 
hibition of Polish art.” 

This duty can be said to have been fulfilled by 


the two successive exhibitions of Polish art. and to 
have presented to the American public a picture of 


the Polish aesthetic and cultural background from 
which every American of Polish descent can derive 
just pride. 


MEMORIAL TO AMERICANS OF 
POLISH ORIGIN WHO FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 5) 


Congressman John Rooney reviewed the part 
played by Poland in the present war, reminding his 
audience, that Poles fought on all fronts from the 
very beginning of the war. Congressman Rooney 
paid high tribute to Underground Poland, to the 
people of Poland, now passing through a veritable 
Gehenna of suffering. Their spirit is indestructible. 
Congressman Rooney concluded, and the peace of 
the world depends on their freedom. 

Colonel Anuszkiewicz. who followed Congressman 
Rooney to the speakers’ stand, reviewed the proud 
military record of Polish-Americans, pointing out 
that of one hundred Congressional Medals of Honor 
awarded during this war. nine went to men of Polish 
origin. 

Other speakers were Mr. Thomas F. Duggan. 
Commandant of the American Legion in Brooklyn; 
Lucian Kajko, Commander of the Veterans of the 
Polish Army; the Hon. Hugh Quinn, member of the 
New York City Council; Father Francis Domanski ; 
Pastor Jentsch; and Stephen Brzustowicz. 


Trees 
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HE STOOD! 


He stood up on the height, that mound; 

He stood alone; he fell; he rose. 

The enemy approached him, all around; 

Five times he stood, and fell, and rose, 

Despite the utmost of his foes; 

And then he stood,—and stood,—and stood,— 
Till round him rallied all his Brood! 


I know not if this tale be true; 
It may have happened,—often too, 
For everywhere they seemed to roam. 
But of his Nation,—Sure, it’s true: 
It’s true of Poland! That’s his Home! 
W.C. L. 


AMERICAN WHO DIED FOR POLAND 


The late Lieutenant Richard Kresge Tice of Allentown, Pennsylvania, and the Polish Parachute Brigade, seen above with Presi- 
dent Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz of Poland, was posthumously awarded the highest Polish military decoration, the Cross of VIRTUT! 
MILITARI for bravery in action last September at Arnhem in The Netherlands. It was during the joint British-Polish paratroop 
attack on this strategic town that Lieutenant Tice was killed. 

"Dick," as he liked to be called, was a young American not even of Polish descent, who joined the Polish Army, then train- 
ing in Canada, in 1941 before Pearl Harbor. Upon completion of his basic training in the Dominion, young Tice was sent to 
Britain where he was assigned to the Parachute Brigade. Later he graduated from Officers’ Candidate School as a Lieutenant. 

On September 21, 1944, the Polish Brigade parachuted down over Dreell, a town south of the Lek arm of the Rhine to rein- 
force the sorely pressed British paratroopers fighting in Arnhem since September 17. The Poles came at the crucial moment 
when the situation of the British had become desperate enough to warrant a retreat. German artillery and mortar fire, together 
with steadily increasing numbers of infantry drove the British back into a small pocket on the northern bank of the Lek, just 
outside Arnhem. 

Fording the river by night, scarcely 300 yards from German lines, some 50 of the Poles got through to the British troops. 
On September 23, other formations joined them. On that day also, plans were laid for the entire Brigade to cross the river 
during the night of September 23-24. Only about 150 men, however, were able to carry out this assignment. Lieutenant Tice was 


killed during this last phase of the tragic battle, during the crossing of the river. 
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“GIRL SCOUTS OF POLAND BRAVELY 
UPHELD THE IDEALS OF SCOUTING” 


N June 15, 1945, the first 
() step in the reorganization 

and rehabilitation of the 
Girl Scout movement in Poland 
was taken at Girl Scout National 
Headquarters when the first of 
5,000 copies of a Girl Scout 
handbook in Polish was given to 
Dr. Leopold Obierek, representa- 
tive in the United States of the 
Polish Boy and Girl Scout move- 
ments. Because all Girl Scout 
published materials in Poland 
were burned or destroyed by the 
Nazis during their occupation of 
that country, the revival of Girl 
Scouting—an organization of 
more than 62,000 members be- 
fore the war—has been waiting 
upon the publication of a new 
edition of the official handbook. 
The presentation of the first copy 
of the hook which took place dur- 


ing a luncheon meeting, was 
made by Girl Scouts Mary Bur- 
dell and Clare Greenberger. 


Troop 3-16, Manhattan, in behalf 
of the Girl Guides of Canada and 
Cuba, the Bandeirantes of Brazil 
and the Girl Scouts of the United 
States, all of whom donated 
money for the project. The 
Scouts told Dr. Obierek that they 
hoped “the girls of Poland will 
get as much fun and benefit from 
the handbook as we do here in 
America. 

In thanking the Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides for their help in 


national headquarters. 


starting the rehabilitation of : 
Scouting in Poland, Dr. Obierek said “Our Scout ideals and 
principles have not only been strengthened but have 


emerged from this struggle so much more united that they 
form a basis for the cooperation and brotherhood of all the 
nations. If all young people of all nations in the world were 
brought up according to Scout principles, we could be sure 
that the new generation will be capable of creating a proper 
atmosphere for international friendship and understanding.” 

Guests of honor who attended the presentation ceremony 
were: Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse. Girl Scout national director ; 
Casimir J. Krasicki, consul of Poland in New York; H. 
Rozmarynowski, former Scout leader in Warsaw: Mrs. Ro- 
sita Bahiana, international secretary of the Bandeirantes of 
Brazil; Miss Marjorie Longley, head of the Canadian Brown- 
ies or Junior Girl Guides; Miss Ethel Rusk, executive secre- 
tary of the Western Hemisphere Committee of Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts; Miss Regina Zaorska; Miss Maria Dreszer 
and Miss Lydia Obierek, former Scouts in Poland; Mrs. 
Alfred Backrack and Mrs. Harvey N. Davis of the Girl Scout 
International Committee and Dr. Lorne W. Barclay, of the 
Boy Scouts. 

The publication of the handbook was underwritten by the 
Girl Scouts’ Juliette Low World Friendship Fund. It con- 
tains this dedication: “The printing of this book was made 
possible by the Girl Guides of Cuba and Canada the Ban- 
deirantes of Brazil and the Girl Scouts of the United States. 
It is an expression of their friendship and admiration for 
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Paul Parker Photograph 


Dr. Leopold Obierek, representative in the United States of the Polish Boy and Girl Scout organiza- 
tions, accepts an autographed copy of the newly reprinted Polish Girl Scout handbook at Girl Scout 


The Girl Guides of Canada and Cuba, the Bandeirantes of Brazil (Girl 
Scouts) and the Girl Scouts of the United States contributed funds to reprint 5,000 copies of the 
book to help the Polish Girl Scouts reorganize their troops. 
representing the Canadian Girl Guides; Mrs. Rosita Bahiana, international secretary of the Brazilian 
Bandeirantes; Girl Scout Clare Greenberger, Troop 3-16, Manhattan, who made the oficial pre- 


Left to right: Miss Marjorie Longley, 
sentation, and Dr. Obierek. 


their sister Scouts of Poland who bravely upheld the ideals 
and tradition of Scouting during long years of suffering and 
hardship.” 

Following the presentation of the handbook Miss Zaorska 
gave silver Polish eagles to Mrs. Rittenhouse, Miss Rusk, 
Mrs. Bahiana and Miss Longley. 

On July 7, 1945, the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast “Youth on Parade” program directed by 
Dolphe Martin enacted several true episodes from the activi- 
tis of Polish Scouts in Underground Poland and awarded 
its Certificate of Merit to the Polish Girl Scouts. 

It is not surprising that Polish Scouts gave such an in- 
sotring account of themselves under enemy occupation. Their 
indomitable spirit was but a reflection of the Scouting tradi- 
tien in pre-war Poland. Indeed, Mrs. A. O. Choates stated 
ct a recent International Scout Conference, at which Miss 
Zaofska represented the Polish Girl Scouts, that the delegates 
- ho had attended the last World Conference in Poland be- 
fore the war, had left with a feeling of great admiration and 
a hope that Scouting in their respective countries would 
- ach the heights attained by Polish Scouts. Indeed, few peo- 
‘I> know that Poland had in proportion to population. the 
largest Scout organization in the world and that it was the 
second country in the world to adopt Scouting, England 
kaving been the first. 

Fhe Association of Polish Scouts began its activity in 

(Please turn to faqe 16) 


United Nations Exhibit of War Literature 


SECTION OF THE CASE CON- 
TAINING MATERIAL FROM PO; 
LAND AT THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY'S WAR LITERATURE EX- 
HIBIT. The Polish case gives impres- 
sive evidence of Poland's peculiar 
situation: complete occupation dur- 
ing the war and after, the unrelent- 
ing Underground struggle against a 
barbarous enemy, the Germans’ sys- 
tematice annihilation of the population 
through wholesale butchery unparal- 
leled in history, and the gallant fight 
put up by Polish Armed Forces all 
over the world. 

One ingenious method of gatting 
news across to the Polish rrading 
public was the secreting of Under- 
ground publications in ostensibly anti- 
Communist pamphlets bearing such 
eye-catching German titles as "Tho 
Red Terror.” On display alsə is 
photographic evidence of German 
brutality, to mention only the Warsaw 
Ghetto and the Majdanek Extermina- 
tion Camp. 

A revealing item is a photostatic 
copy of a letter written to a Jewish 
resident in Lodz. The letter was re- 
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turned to its sender in Bucharest with the official remark: "Addressee is a resident of the ghetto where mail delivery is forbidden by the police." 


Another photostat contains an entry from the Polish black list of war criminals referring to the infamous Hans Frank, former German Governor General 


of Poland. 


The exhibit, dedicated to the United Nations, contains interesting items from every one of the Allied countries, as well as some curious propaganda 


material put out by the Axis countries. 


the summer. 


(Britil Combine Photo) 


The exhibit will be held in the Main Exhibition Room of the New York Public Library's Central Branch through 


Special 
Allied 
Reconnaissance 
Force 


Right to left: Polish, American, French 
and Belgian soldiers of a force cre- 
ated in March, 1945, to obtain in- 
formation about prisoner of war and 
concentration camps in Germany and 
to establish contact with their in- 
mates in Germany. This force in 
cluded women, some of whom were 
members of the Underground move- 
ments in German-occupied countries. 


POLISH SILESIAN POETS 


(Continued from page 7) R 

in a paper read to a group in Opole on the ancient place 
names of Silesia. Out of it was to come, twenty-five years 
later, a stately volume in German, Die aelteren Ortsnamen 
Schlesiens. Three years of useful experience fitted the young 
priest for a larger opening: the Headship of the Training 
College in the heart of the Cashubian land, in Pomerania. 
Here he spent a busy twelve years, full of studies and writing ; 
full too, of wanderings in the Baltic provinces. He got to 
know the scattered Polish elements in all directions, and set 
down his impressions in Travel Letters, which appeared in 
the Torun Gazette. They were later expanded into a volume. 
Sketches from Prussian Lands, which was at once confiscated 
by the police. The publisher refused to reveal the identity of 
the author, and was condemned to six weeks in gaol. The 
death of the Emperor brought him respite. The same years 
saw the appearance of a book of poems called Baltica. 

To escape the severer Baltic climate, Damroth asked to 
be moved back to his beloved native province in 1883, and 
here he served another eight years, first in Opole, and then 
in Pruszkow. In 1891 he was given leave to retire. and 
spent the last four years of his life in quiet. Inwardly at 
least since all around him was ferment. In 1886 Bismarck 
initiated the second phase of his attack on the Poles living 
in Prussia, when a special fund of 100.000,000 marks—a lot 
of money in those days—was set aside for the expropriation 
of Polish farmers along the eastern borders, and the settling 
of German colonists in their place. The news startled 
Europe. in particular. the Slav world. Would the plan suc- 
ceed? If so, where was the hope of Poland's survival? 

Damroth was spectator of it all, though Silesia was little 
affected. He had his own opinions, and he put them briefly 
in a poem called Might and Right. 

Clearly this teacher-poet was no quietist. He was not 
minded to hide before the storm like the philosopher under 
the wall. and wait for better days. No wonder then that he 
said to his younger colleagues not long before the end: 

“You must be prepared for further persecutions . . | The 
younger generation must itself take a hand in the defense of 
our people . . . But the spring is at hand. Work for your 
people, and better days will come!” 

In 1893 Damroth saw through the press a collected edition 
of his poems, two volumes, under the title From the Silesian 
Plain. 

And now the question: how about the man’s art? All 
that he wrote flowed from the abundance of the heart. His 
love for, and appreciation of the beauties of the visible world, 
his deeply religious nature and almost mystic faith in God 
and man, his feeling of devotion to his people—their past, 
present. and the hope of their future. This latter comes out 
everywhere, notably in ballads, whose raw materials were 
patriotic in essence. 

IV 

When we come to the fourth of our poets we are conscious 
at once of a difference. A long generation younger than his 
predecessors. Jaron entered into their inheritance in a very 
real way, and was what none of them was—a poet and 
dreamer by callmg. Born in 1881. he was schooled in the 
Oderland, but was refused his leaving certificate on account of 
quarrels with his teachers. He then finished at the Gymnas- 
ium in Baden, and in 1905 entered the Faculty of Law in 
Breslau. Far from robust in health, he had to earn his way. 
and spent some years as private tutor in various families of 
the upper classes. In 1910 he switched to the University 
of Lwow. where he won the attention of the poet Kasprowicz, 
who had also been at school in Silesia. At the end of the 
war he took his place as a plebiscite worker in his own Upper 
Silesia, and carried a weapon in the third insurrection. In 
June, 1922, he saw the Polish troops enter the land under 
General Szeptycki: but the joy was too great for him. and he 
died six weeks later. 
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Jaron was, as I have hinted, a poet by the Grace of Goi. 
Nothing else mattered to him, except what he put into his 
poetry—that is, his beloved Silesia. For it he lived, oiled 
and suffered; for it he died. During twenty years he was 
writing about it—the land and people, its traditions, its hopes, 
its sorrows. His literary legacy consists of lyrics and ballads, 
of a few satires, of short stories, and of four dramas. 

For his lyrics Jaron found his materials first in his environ- 
ment, and then in his attitude to it. His great hope was to 
lift the regional literature of his land to the level of Polish 
letters as a whole. 

Earliest of his dramas was Eleusis, still unpublished—a 
comedy in three acts. Then Exmission, published in Lwow 
in 1912, under a pen-name. Then Konrad the Curly-Headed, 
written before Emission, but not published till 1920. Finally 
St. Hedwig's Army, written during the troubled plebiscite 
months, and published in 1931, 

Eleusis was written when the poet was barely in his 
twenties. His model was one of Fredro’s comedies, but the 
whole atmosphere is Silesian. 

Much the same sort of folk appear in Exmission a few 
years later; but now there is serious business on hand. We 
get the life and death struggle of a peasant, Pieszok, to main- 
tain his right to his homestead in the teeth of Prussian re- 
strictions. 

This struggle for the possession of the Oderland, as Jaron 
well knew, is an heritage from long generations. Jarly in the 
llth century German colonization began to make itself felt. 
and in time the lower and middle reaches of the river passed 
wholly under German control. With this in mind Jaron used 
in 1905 an essay of Professor Sobieski of Cracow, entitled 
A Forgotten Silesian Hero, as the basis of his Konrad the 
Curly-Headed. The date of the action is the thirteen hun- 
dreds. Henry the Bearded, Prince of Breslau. and his wife, 
later known as St. Hedwig. had two sons. The younger, 
favored by his mother, was German in sympathy; the elder 
felt himself a Pole. When this one, Konrad. saw that he was 
to be dispossessed. he resolved to fight for his rights and 
those of his people; but the weaker Polish forces were beaten 
at Liegnitz, and Konrad escaped with difficulty. Later, while 
hiding in remoter forests. he fell from his horse and was 
killed. Thus ended his short life: the last of the Silesian 
branch of the Piast line. who tried to withstand the oncoming 
wave of German aggression. 

Silesians of pre-War days would at once recognize in this 
old-world tragedy not a few features of the life they saw 
about them: the inevitable experiences of a Zwischenland— 
the rending of family ties, the fear of a foreign yoke in the 
minds of the indigenous population. the seeming hopelessness 
of resistance. In 1905 Jaron foresaw clearly what was to 
come on the collapse of the German Empire fifteen years 
later; the will of the common people to be free, expressed 
in resolution both of word and deed, and the readiness of 
many to die for the cause. 

[his brings us to the last of the plays: the five acts of 
St. Hedwig’s Army. Long before the War Jaron toyed with 
parts of the tale, putting into ballad form his Enchanted 
Horsemen. In the heat of the plebiscite struggle the poet 
returned to ideas surrounding this theme. He saw the cult 
of St. Hedwig being used, and abused, by the Germans for 
propaganda purposes. and he decided, if one may use the 
phrase, to rehabilitate her, 

We see how Jaron refuses at any point to be separated 
from his beloved Silesia. Boy and man, citizen and poet, he 
stands and falls with her. Curiously enough. he never inter- 
ested himself in the Industrial Triangle. with its wealth of 
mine and foundry; but always in the open countryside and 
the simple folk who tilled it. Nevertheless, he did feel the 
social and economic subjection of the workers, and never 
forgot to he an apostle of their liberation too. It is this abun- 
dance of this love that makes him great. 
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1910. By 1914 it numbered 10,000 members. Its instructors 
and older Scouts were among the first to volunteer for the 
Polish Army that was then forming in various countries. 
In 1920, when the Bolshevik Armies were threatening War- 
saw, Polish Scouts in a body placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Polish Army. The famous 205th infantry regi- 
ment was composed almost exclusively of Boy Scouts, while 
the Wilno regiment received the name of Boy Scout Regi- 
ment. The heroic death on the hattlefield at Warsaw of 
Father Skorupka, a Scout leader, is an unforgettable in- 
stance of the courage shown by Polish Boy Scouts in battles 
for their country’s freedom. 

By January, 1939, membership in the Association of Polish 
Scouts numbered 130,541 Boy Scouts and 62,857 Girl Scouts. 
The Polish Association belonged to the International Scout 
Organization in contrast to youth organizations in totalitarian 
countries like Germany, Russia and Japan, which were some- 
times called “scout organizations” but were members of no 
International Scout Organization. 

Polish Scouts took a very active part in the defense of 
Poland. They particularly distinguished themselves during 
the twenty-one day siege of Warsaw in September, 1939. An 
ineradicable blemish on the German nation is the public 
execution of hundreds of young Polish Scouts in such cities 


as Bydgoszcz and Katowice. These children remained true 
to their training, for they died with the cry “Long Live Po- 
land” or singing the Polish National Anthem. 

Despite bitter reprisals—the Germans shot all Polish 
Scouts on sight—Polish Boy and Girl Scouts participated m 
the underground fight. They served as petty saboteurs, 
couriers and intelligence agents, and they smuggled medica- 
ments into concentration camps. 

During the tragic 63-day Warsaw Uprising of 1944, entire 
Scout units fought against the Germans. Postal service and 
liaison work were handled almost exclusively by Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 

Throughout five and a half years of war. thousands of 
these fine Polish young people paid with their lives for resist- 
ing the enemy. Thousands of others found a slow death in 
such notorious concentration camps as Oswiecim. Buchen- 
wald and Belsen. 

Those who were fortunate enough to find a haven abroad. 
organized new troops and requests poured in to the Polish 
Scout Headquarters in London for handbooks and instructors. 
The Scout handbook now made possible by Cuban, Canadian, 
Brazilian and United States assistance will bring real joy 
to the little boys and girls in Iraq, Iran, Mexico, Scotland, 
South Africa and all the other distant lands where Poles are 
striving to keep alive the spirit of a free and democratic 
Poland. 
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